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NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 

Here we are with #714. Our lead story is a 
report on the July 5 independence of the Cape 
Verde Islands after 515 years of Portuguese colo- 
nial rule. Very little has been written about 
Cape Verde in the United States and we feel that 
its independence is an important event. 

Three women from LNS went to the Socialist- 
Feminist Conference held in Yellow Springs, Ohio 
over the July 4 weekend, and found it an all too 
brief, but exciting chance to get together with 
women involved in many aspects of organizing, 
including some of our subscribers. We learned 
about a variety of activities now going on through- 
out the country, especially on a community level. 

But conferences like this are not an every- 
day occurrence, and together with our lack of 
money for travel, it all adds up to difficulties 
in maintaining personal contact with all of you 
out there. One way you could help though, is to 
be sure to visit us if you are ever in New York 
City. Be sure to call ahead at least a day or 
so to give us some time to plan for your coming. 

The article on the timber industry that we've 
reprinted from the summer issue of Dollars & Sense 
gives us an opportunity to run some photographs 
of woodcutters taken during an LNS trip to Missis- 
sippi and Alabama in December of 1973. Though the 
Article focuses primarily on the timber industry 
in the Northwest, there is a discussion of the 
corporations' new focus on foreign timber and a 
reemphasis on timber in the South. 

That's it for now, except a reminder about 
money — we still need it badly and are counting 
on you to pay your fair share. Please try your 
hardest. 

Thanks , 

LNS 
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CAPE VERDE ISLANDS BECOME INDEPENDENT, 

VOTE TO UNITE WITH REPUBLIC- OF GUINEA-BISSAU 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK ( LN8 )~The Cape Verde Is lands became 
Africa's 45th independent nation July 5 when a 
Portuguese delegation led by Premier Vasco Conceives 
handed over power to the new Cape Verdean National 
Assembly in the capital city of Praia: on Sao Tiago 
Island* Independence for the islands ends over 
five hundred years of Portuguese colonial rule which 
left the fifteen islands totally undeveloped and 
drought-ridden. 

After the formal ceremonies, Cape Verdeans .'n 
danced to music in the streets, and there were pa- 
rades throughout the islands. 

Independence day followed by five days elec-., 
tions on the islands , 400 miles off the west coast 
of Africa, that decided in favor of union with the 
west African nation, the Republic of Guinea-Bissau. 
The union of the two countries was a major demand 
of the African Party for the Independence of Guinea 
and the Cape Verde Islands (PAIGC) which fought a 
ten-year-long guerrilla war against the Portuguese 
army in Guinea-Bissau. 

PAIGC declared the independence of Guinea- 
Bissau in September, 1973. After the coup in Por- 
tugal which overthrew the fascist dictatorship in 
April, 1974, the Portuguese officially relinquished 
power to the PAIGC in September, 1974. 

The Cape Verde Islands are the third of Por- 
tugal's African territories to become independent 
in the last year. In addition to Guinea-Bissau, 
Mozambique gained its freedom on June 25. 

Angola, Portugal's largest territory, will be- 
come independent on November 11. And two small 
islands off the west coast of Africa, Sao Tome 
and Principe, are also scheduled for independence 
this month. 

Election Turnout Heavy 

Reports say that the turnout in the June 30 
election on the islands was heavy. Officials there 
estimated that 847. of the registered voters cast 
ballots for candidates for the 56 member National 
Assembly which will write acorn stitution and decide 
on formal union with Guinea-Bissau. PAIGC was the 
only political party which ran candidates. Almost 
half of the islands' 300,000 inhabitants are reg- 
istered voters, of whom more than 92% backed PAIGC 's 
platform. 

The new nation's first National Assembly elect- 
ed Aristides Pereira president and Pedro Pires prime 
minister. Pereira is secretary general of PAIGC. 

He succeeded the party's founder, Amllcar Cabral, 
after Cabral was assassinated in January, 1973 in 
a plot organized by the then-Portuguese governor 
of Guinea-Bissau, Antonio de Spinola. Spinola be- 
came president of Portugal after the 1974 coup, 
but fled to Brazil in March after he led an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to take power away from the leftist 
Armed Forces Movement. 

Pires, the new prime minister of Cape Verde , 
is chairman of the PAIGC 's committee for Cape Verde, 
and has been credited as one of the major architects 
of PAIGC m s military successes in the dense forests 


of the southern front of Guinea^' issau. A Cape 
Verdean who studied in Lisbon and r -: an officer 
in the Portuguese army before the outbreak of 
guerrilla war in Guinea-Bissau, Pires also nego- 
tiated the independence agreements between Guin- 
ea-Bissau and Portugal. 

Ten large islands and five smaller islets 
comprise the Cape Verde Archipelago. The islands 
are volcanic in origin, and there is still one 
active volcanSoover ' 9000: c £eet high on the island? 
of Fogo, which last erupted in 1951. Most of the 
islands are rugged, mountainous and barren, with 
many peaks over 3000 feet. Recent visitors to 
Cape Verde have said that the islands' mountains 
are spectacular, comparing them to the Rockies or 
the Alps. 

Eight Year Drought 

Located in the same latitude as the Sahara 
Desert, the islands are arid for the most part, and 
are presently affected by the same drought which 
has caused the famine in the lower Sahara nations 
of Africa . Sand dunes are present on some of the 
islands, and it is the prevailing northeast, winds, 
visitors are told, which carry the sand over 400 
miles from the Sahara. 

The present drought, only the latest of many, 
began in 1967. The PAIGC has filed reports with 
the United Nations which show that from 1747 Until 
1972 there were a total of 58 full years of famine 
on the islands, claiming the lives of over 250,000 
victims. 

But the Portuguese developed only agricultural 
production-f or -export , the primary crops being 
bananas and sugar cane. Consequently, the islands 
do not produce nearly enough food, to sustain their 
people. The staple of the Cape Verdean diet is r 
maize (corn), but 96% of the islands' needs are im- 
ported. And because of the present drought, 907. 
of agricultural workers are unemployed. 

Until about five years ago, Sao Vicente, with 
a population of about 30,000 people, had no water 
supply other than what was imported from the island 
of Santo Antao, only a few miles distant and one 
of the few islands with running streams and good 
wells of fresh water. Now there is a desalination 
plant on Sao Vicente, but water has to be purchased 
for about C$1. 00 a ton. The plant is not really a 
solution to the water problem, though, because the 
oil needed to run the plant must be imported and 
there is very little money to keep up with rising 
world oil prices. 

Ninety percent of the people are peasants. 

But many have left the islands to avoid the famine 
and the harsh Portuguese rule. There are as many 
as 300,000 people of Cape Verdean descent living 
in the United States alone, as well as in many 
European and African countries. 

"The overall impression one gets is of extreme 
poverty," said George Houser, the director of the 
American Committee on Africa, after a recent trip 
to the islands. "Exports are only 5 per cent of 
imports. It's been possible for the mass of people 
to survive because Portugal has given funds which 
have amounted to about $12 million in 1974 and 1975 
But this will dwindle after independence." 
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Some years ago Portugal Initiated a public 
works system to employ thousands of the unemployed 
on building cobblestone roads, and Houser reports 
seeing men, womenaand children gathering, breaking 
and piling rock for the roads. Prior to the coup 
in Portugal, these workers were paid less than $1 
a day. Cape Verdeans refer to the roads as the 
"pyramids of Cape Verde." 

The islands have only two hospitals, and al- 
together there are only twelve doctors. 

Spinola opposed the union of Cape Verde and 
Guinea-Bissau, for the islands are strategically 
located and more than once the Portuguese dictator- 
ship tried to convince NATO to build a base on the 
island of Sal. But now, says Houser, the PAIGC has 
"uncontested control of the political future of the 
islands." 

"If there had been any question about the pop- 
ular support of the PAIGC," says Houser, "this 
would have been dispelled by the mass reception 
for Aristedes Pereira when he arrived in Praia on 
February 26th. The visiting mission from the U.N. , 
on a tour of the islands at the time, estimated 
that 30,000 to 50,000 people greeted Pereira at 
the Praia airport and 20,000 heard him speak in 
the main plaza of the city later that same day. 

"Such an outpouring is quite remarkable when 
one realizes that the total population on the is- 
land of Santiago is only about 135,000 and that 
people had to travel many miles by foot to get to 
the capital city." 

"Discovered 11 In 15th Century 

The Cape Verde islands were "discovered" in 
1460, fourteen years after the Portugueseeexplorer 
Nuno -Ttistad firshcil&iSded ^ncthfejAfricAn Continent 
lh:'.the:‘ area; Which ;is now Guinea-Bissau. Some Por- 
tuguese settled there, began to develop farming 
and procured slaves from the mainland. During the 
centuries of the slave trade, the islands served 
as a springboard for shipping thousands of slaves 
to the Americas. 

Guinea-Bissau, crisscrossed by many rivers 
and waterways, became known to the Portuguese as 
the "Rivers of Cape Verde," because, as Basil Da- 
vidson, the British historian, journalist and 
close friend of Amilcar Cabral, wrote recently, 
the Portuguese took from this area "their manual 
labor for the islands, decade after decade, cen- 
tury after century, in large part from the country 
now called Guinea-Bissau. In short, the two peo- 
ples have had the same ancestors for more than 
500 years." 

During the long years of guerrilla warfare 
in Guinea-Bissau, the PAIGC operated only clandes- 
tinely in Cape Verde. Members operated in small 
cells where the members of one cell would not know 
those in another. Portuguese repression was se- 
vere, and many spent years in prison. 

There is no question that the problems of 
the islands are immense. "Seven years of drought 
coming after 500 years of colonialism and fifty 
years of fascism, that’s what our country has 
seen," Pedro Pires said in a recent interview. 

But for the first time, the people of Cape 
Verde will be able to determine their own future. 
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"Very rapidly ^ workers , peasants and especially 
young people have begun to respond to our needs," 
said Pires. 

"The youth have always played a decisive role 
in our struggle for liberation, in Guinea as well 
as Cape Verde. Young people come from all regions 
of Guinea and Cape Verde to join the party, and 
they are today, like yesterday, in its vanguard." 


- 3° - 

(Thanks to Afrique Asie and the American Committee 
on Africa for much of this information.) 



U.S. SENATORS URGE ARMS SALE TO CHILEAN JUNTA 

• U i - , --i-/ 


NEW YORK (INS) — One hundred House members 
and 14 Senators have signed a letter sent to Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger urging that the U.S. 
lift its ban on arms sales to Chile. 

"Chile todays has a government which provides 
more freedom than exists in most of the countries 
of the world at the present time," wrote Senators 
Strom Thurmond (R-S.C. ) and Jesse Helms (R-N.C.) 
in their Senate "Dear Colleague" letter to Kissin- 
ger. 

The letter made no; giention however of an 
Organization of American States Commission of Hu- 
man Rights report which investigated Chile after 
the September 1973 military coup and found "viola- 
tion of <Hue- process, nonexistence of freedom of 
expression, thought or information, denial of the 
freedom of association ... and the abolition of all 
political rights" noit to mention the use of "tor- 
ture, inhuman pressure and treatment" on people 
critical of the regime. 

Of the 114 who signed the letter, 28 were 
members of the House Armed 1 Services Committee 
which first heard the reports of CIA "destabiliza- 
tion" of Chile prior to the 1973 coup, and hastily 
suppressed them. 20 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

PEST CONTROL WITHOUT POISONS 

NEW YORK (INS) — Are you bugged by garden 
pests, but wary of chemical solutions? "Grow it 
Safely— Pest Control Without Poisons" a new 
handbook by Stephanie Harris and the Public Citi- 
zen’s Health Research Group in Washington, D.C. 
can help. 

Grow It Safely explains why pesticides have 
failed, and puts forth a method of pest Control 
based on a firm understanding of a balanced eco- 
system and a combination of methods — cultural, 
biological, mechanical and chemical— in order to a- 
chieve an equilibrium between the pest and its natu- 
ral enemies. 1 

The 48-page book also describes many non-chemical 
pest control techniques and how to implement them. 
These include planting, cultivation and harvesting 
times, inter planting, trap crops, parasites and pre- 
dators, pathogens, pheromones, growth stimulants, 
sterilization, traps and botanical pesticides. 

Grow It Safely is available for $1.50 from the 
Health Research Group, 2000 P Street NW, Suite 708, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

—30— 
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(Note to Editors: Dollars & Sense is a monthly 

bulletin of economic affairs published in Boston by 
a group of *t$£fnbers of the Union for Radical Politi- 
cal Economic# (URPE)® To subscribe send $5 to Dol- 
lars & Sense*, 324 Somerville Avenue, Somerville, 
Massachusetts 02143* Also, see graphics in this 
pabket.to go with the following article*) 

IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST, TIMBER INDUSTRY CUTS AND RUNS 

Dollars 6c Sense/ LIBERATION News Service 

By the time Frederick Weyerhauser died in 1914, 
the company he founded had bought nearly 2 million 
acres of Pacific Northwest timber land at $8 an 
acre® "This is not for us, nor for our children, 
but for our great-grandchildren," Frederick Weyer- 
hauser is reported to have said® And now, one of 
his great-grandchildren, George, is president of 
the Weyerhauser Company and the company’s timber is 
worthliaround $1,000 an acre* 

Thfe profits of Weyerhauser , International Pa- 
per, Georgia Pacific, and other industry giants 
come from more ;than the rising value of their in- 
herited forests® Lilfe all capitalists, the timber 
companies change their methods and location of pro- 
duction, regardless of effects on the workers and 
resources they employ, whenever it; will increase 
their profits® 

Today the Northwest faces rising unemployment 
and destruction of forests as the timber corpora- 
tions introduce new forest management techniques, 
shift from lumber to paper production, and move 
their operations out of the Northwest to foreign 
countries an# tb ( the southern United States* 

Only Who Can Make A Tree? 

Once upon a time trees just grew where the 
seeds fell® But now Weyerhauser scientists hope 
that through genetic selection and hand planting, 
thinning and fertilizing of their forests, they 
can double the lumber yield per acre® Since the 
first "target forest" based on these methods is 
only 10 years old, the results won’t be known until 
it is harvested 35 years from now® 


ing 2,000 annually through the year 2000* The 
current lumber slump, resulting from the collapse 
of housing construction, has only intensified the 
long-run trend. 


POISONOUS FORESTRY 

Thanks to the $2 million a year Weyerhauser 
spends to convince us that it cares about ecology, 
some of us have seen ads reporting company efforts 
to preserve bald eagles in its forests* 

What’s special about bald eagles is that they 
don’t eat tree seedlings* The animals that do eat 
seedlings include porcupines, deer and mountain 
beavers® Weyerhauser poisons the porcupine and bea- 
vers® It sprays its trees wit^x deer repellent and 
encourages hunting in or out of season® Having 
eliminated the natural controls on tree growth, 
Weyerhauser then has to send crews through to thin 
its forests* 

Weyerhauser also claims that its practices 
of clear cut ting-- chopping down everything at r 
once, rather than selected mature trees--minimizes 
harm to the soil® To remove the shrubs and stumps 
remaining after clearcutting, however, the company 
bulldozes, burns and sprays with a highly poisonous 
chemical called 2,4,5T--also used by the Pentagon 
to defoliate Vietnam. But among many other things, 
2,4, 5T kills the hardwood red alder, which fixes 
nitrogen in the soil so Weyerhauser has to fertilize 
the forests every five years to provide nitrogen® 


Paper production also reshapes forests in dif- 
ferent ways than lumbering. Despite Weyerhauser ’ s 
best efforts, lumber must still be taken from 
fairly tall, slow-growing trees requiring 45 years 
to grow* But, pulp and paper mills, which mash 
wood up anyway, can profitably use trees as young 
as 10 years, and experimental hormone-treated super- 
trees may even lower that figure* In the future, 
fas ter- growing "shrubs" may replace trees altogether 
in paper production® 


According to ecologists, however, trees grown 
by the new techniques are already proving less 
resistant to insects and disease, and more likely 
to crack in storms than natural forests of the 
same species® The forest environment is disrupted 
in other ways ;tey tree farming and the beauty and 
diversity of the original forest is replaced by 
acres of uniform trees of the same species and age* 
But it may help George Weyerhauser ’ s grandchildren 
sell a lot more lumber® 

From Lutaber to Paper 

While the other timber companies plan for 
higher luinber yields, they are also shifting their 
attention ta the faster-growing paper market. The 
number of paper mills in the Northwest has increased 
since World War II while the number of lumber mills 
has been in a steady decline for twenty years. 

Paper production is much more mechanized and 
employs less labor than lumber production. So as 
paper rises and lumber falls, total Northwest em- 
ployment in the two industries has dropped from 
135,000 in 1954 to 111,000 in 1971. A government 
report predicts a continuing loss of jobs averag- 
Page 3 ~ LIBERATION News Service (#7 


The Runaway Forest 

The timber corporations have chopped and sawed 
their way across North America, from the South and 
Midwest at the turn of the century to the Northwest 
today® Repeatedly they have "cut and run," cutting 
lumber faster than the trees grow back, then n 
moving on to new areas of tall trees* 

Lumbering in the Northwest’s forest will be 
exhausted before the new planned forests mature® 

So the companies are moving again, returning to the 
Southeast and also to foreign countries, areas 
offering both more abundant timber and lower wages 
than the Northwest. 

U.S. timber companies have operations in more 
than 30 countries* Weyerhauser alone operates in 
17 countries including Spain, South Africa, Guate- 
mala, the Philippines and Indonesia. In the rapid-- 
ly expanding U.S. and Canadian timber industry in 
Malaysia, tree fallers and heavy machinery drivers 
earn under $1 an hour; in Oregon, fallers get $11 
per hour; and in Arkansas, $3*75. Weyerhauser makes 
one- third of its sales and even more of its profits 
outside the U.S. 

) July 9, 1975 more®©® 




The timber industry cut and ran from the Norths 
east to the Southeast in the 1890' s, but tapered 
off their Southeast operations in the early 1940' s. 
Now, however, niore trees remain standing in the 
Southeast than in the Northwest, and the corpora- 
tions have begun to expand their presences in the 
South again* The region contains 40% of the na- 
tion’s commercial timber land, and now produces 
304 of all U.S. softwood products such as plywood, 
and close to 757o of paper products. Ten years ago, 
almost all softwood came from the Northwest® 

The Southeast is also attractive to the timber 
companies as a low-wage, non-union area. In 1971, 
lumber and wood workers averaged $2© 32 an hour in 
the South, compared to $4.27 an hour in Oregon. 

This Attraction 11 however, may decline in the fu- 
ture as the Gulf coast Pulpwood Association, (GPA), 
a union of woodcutters begun in 1971 gains in 
strength. Although the GPA is not organized 
throughout the South, two strikes have resulted in 
wage gains in certain areas and a court battle has 
won the woodcutters the right to unionize, some- 
thing the companies fought against for a long time. 

In addition to moving production out of the 
Northwest, the industry is stepping up log exports 
from the region to Japan* The remaining lumber 
mills in the Northwest are relatively old and out- 
moded# Rather :than invest in modernizing them, 
the companies prefer to export unprocessed logs to 
newer Japanese mills. This of course accelerates 
the loss of jobs in Northwest lumber mills© Such 
exports already account for over one- fourth of all 
U.S. lumber and paper exports. 

So far, timber products have not, as a whole, 
improved the JJ*S. balance of payments, as imports 
from Canada into the eastern U.S. have equalled or 
exceeded exports in recent years© But last ^ear 
Forbes, a leading business magazine, suggested that 
forest products, like farm products, could become 
major U.S. exports. These increased exports will 
mean increasing unemployment, and increasing de- 
pletion of the remaining Northwest forests. 

Saving Trees and Jobs 

These consequences are not inevitable, how- 
ever. In a socialist society, the timber industry 
could save trees and jobs by reversing many of the 
companies' policies. It could return to natural 
environmentally balanced forest growth, employing 
many people in selective logging within limited 
forest areas. This would produde less timber than 
capitalistic tree farming* but less would be needed. 
The elimination of most paper packaging and newspa- 
per advertising and an= increase in paper recycling 
could quickly cut the use of trees in paper pro- 
duction in half. 

The industry, of course, would no longer cut 
and run, but would preserve and renew the forests, 
providing stable, assured employment in lumber and 
paper production, as well as in forest management. 

-30- 

PLEASE FOLKS, PAY UP YOUR BACK BILLS NOW* OR AS 
MUCH AS YOU CAN OF THEM. JULY BILLS WILL BE COM 
ING YOUR WAY SOON PLEASE RESPOND TO THEM QUICKLY. 


(See graphics.) 

INDIAN TRIBE INTERCEPTS 
BICENTENNIAL COVERED WAGON TR^IN 

STANWOOD , WashingtonCLNS )-- ,f We stop this 
Bicentennial wagon train to bring to the attention 
of the nation that we have no other alternative 
short of violence that would bring out plight to 
light and produce action, 11 said S tillaguamish 
Tribal Chairwoman Esther Ross* She was addressing 
the official Bicentennial Wagon Train, halted on 
June 7 by a contingent of the 94-member tribe as 
it passed through the S tillaguamish' s ancient 
homeland. 

The S tillaguamish stopped the wagon train to 
protest the government's delay in granting them 
federal recognition, for which the tribe has been 
■fighting since the early 1950's. 

Without official government status as a tribe, 
the S tillaguamish are ineligible for such govern- 
ment services as the Indian Health Service, federal 
housing and education, and other benefits which, 
though inadequate, are nonetheless vital to poor 
reservation communities# In spite of promises made 
to the tribe in an 1855 treaty, they now own a mere 
2k acres of land® 

As the wagon train, its ranks swelled by close 
to a dozen local horse-drawn wagons and scores of 
riders, approached a privately owned campground on 
the S tillaguamish river, it was stopped by Frank 
Allen of the Tribal Fishery Patrol. The three- 
wagon, imitation Conestoga train was less than 
50 miles from the starting point of its 3,000 mile 
journey to Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, where it 
is destined to arrive in 1976 in commemoration of 
the Bicentennial. 

Wagon train leaders dismounted and walked to 
the one-room tribal office where Chairwoman Esther 
Ross explained the reasons for the tribe's action. 

"For you this train symbolizes the strength 
and determination of the American people," said 
Ross. "For us it represents a total disregard for 
those people who first occupied this land. It 
symbolizes the trail of broken treaties and the 
trail of tears.®.® It symbolizes for us our destruc- 
tion. 

" . . .No Bicentennial celebration can take place 
until there is a commitment from the United States 
to reaffirm those promises made to Indian people, 
and to provide for their protection and status 
long promised." 

—30— 

(Thanks to Northwest Passage, an alternative paper 
from Bellingham, Washington.) 
**************************************************** 

FDA EXECUTIVE TAKES DRUG COMPANY POST 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The revolving door between 
industry and government never seems to stop turning. 
Robert Sheffield, who is in charge of products sur- 
veillance for the Food and Drug Administration, is 
moving, to Sterling Drugs Cor p., : one of the firms he 
is supposed to monitor. Explained Sheffield to a 
reporter, "I'm looking for more of a challenge." 

-30- 
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COMMUNIST PARTY THE VICTOR: .IN .ITALIAN ELECTIONS; 

NEAR MAJORITY: GAINED BY LEFT 

LIBERATION News Service 

(• Editor's note: The following, is an 

edited version of an article written from Rome for 
the @u@rdian by Sandro Portelli 3 with additional 
information added by LNS.) 

ffejSlfaE (LNS) Italy laoired sharply to the left 
June IS When its voters went to the polls in country- 
wide Municipal, provincial and regional elections. 
Alth6u$& the balloting was for local and regional 
administrations, the results are expected to influ- 
ence strongly the national elections currently 
scheduled for 1976. 

The most dramatic gains were registered by the 
Italian Communist Party (CPI) whose percentage of 
the vote ro'se from 27% to morO than 33%. The CPI 
is now the dominant political force in Italy's most 
important cities. Eiqianding out of its already 
solid "red center" in Bologna, the ; CPI gained major- 
ities in the key cities of the /industrial north, 
particularly Tur in and Milan, and -made spectacular 
advances in the south, winning pluralities in Rome 
and Naples. ■ 

Hundreds of thousands of jubilant Italians cel- 
ebrated the leftist victory in tie streets and 
squares throughout the country for three days fol- 
lowing the elections. 

Left Practically a Majority 

All told, including the vote for the Italian 
Socialist Party, Italy's left received practically 
a majority vote. 

A particularly significant development was the 
relatively large vote won by the -revolutionary left. 
The Party for Proletarian Unity for Communisiii (PDUP) 
organized a coalition ticket with other revolution- 
ary left groupings. Taking part in elections in 
ten of Italy's eighteen regions , the PDUP won more 
than 400 ,000 votes, better than 2% of the total in 
those areas. 

Since one of I taly ' s other major: revolutionary 
organizations, Lotta Continua, backed the CPI in the 
electiqns# the full strengtii of the revolutionary 
left was not registered in the voting. However, it 
is safe to assume that something like one million 
votes fall within the field of the revolutionary 
left. 

"With 47% of the vote," wrote the French left- 
ist daily. Liberation , ' "the '.Italian; left , from the 
extreme left to the Socialist Party, have become 
an alternative power." 

Both the Christian Democrats' (CD) , the anti- 
communist party which has been in power since the 
end of World War II, and the extreme right suffered 
severe setbacks. With its percentage of the vote 
falling from 39% to 35%, the CD for the fjrst time 
since 1945 is no longer the dominant political force 
in Italy. 

The PCI is the biggest of the European Commun- 
ist Parties and the third most important in the 
world. 


.. " After twenty years of a clandestine existence, 
the CPI's leading role in the resistance against 
fascism during World War II gave the Party a con- 
siderable reputation, and the control of entire 
regions in the center and north of the Italian 
peninsula after the war. 

These regions were rapidly restored to non- 
Communist administration, much to the despair of 
many partisans who fought for liberation. However, 
the CPI has participated in Italian parliamentary 
politics since 1948. 

With the cold war, the' persecution of Commun- 
ists, by the Christian Democrats resulted', in thousands 
of Party members leaving the country. 

The goals of the CPI ■ were articulated by - Pal - 
miro Togiiattij one of the Party's founders, in 
1964, when he urged the Party to "assert and 
emphasize our aspects as .a party posing its candi- 
dacy in the government of Italy, not alone but as 
part :of democratic and- socialistic forces." The 
CPI still favors a gradual integration into the 
present political system rather than a seizure of 
power and --revolutionary transformation of society, 

In 19.69V- faced with the increasingly reformist 
nature of. Party leaders, a revolutionary opposition 
was formed, structured around -the leftist monthly 
"II Manifesto. " The opposition, which included de- 
puties and- members of the Central Committee, was. 
excluded from the CPI. The next year, the opposi- 
tion joined with the PDUP, the revolutionary left 
party with particular influence among workers' in 
the metallurgical industries . 

Setback for Right 

The Christian Democrat setback was not unex- 
pected,. . . It . averted : a total collapse by drawing 
votes -from . the reservoir of the extreme right and 
the -smaller ''‘moderate"- parties. The Italian Social 
Movement, a neo-fascist .party, .lost about one-third 
of its votes, especially in their supposed strong- 
hold in - the south. 

.The extraor dinary success of the left is largely 
based on. the Italian. people's general dissatisfac- 
tion with the corruption and inefficiency, of past 
CD governments. The | economic crisis has sharply 
affected the living Standards of .both the' working 
class and small businesspeople, and the latter 
especially have shifted heavily to the Socialist 
and Communist Partied. 

The biggest question resulting from the June 
15 elections is the future of the CPI's "historic 
compromise" — the proposed alliance between the 
Communist Party and the Christian Democrats that 
the CPI has been advocating for the past several 
years. Hie CD has so far refused to consider this 
possibility, while the CPI, on the other hand, re- 
fuses to consider the possibility of building a 
left majority to form a "left-wing" alternative. 

The Christian Democrats, supported by the Ford 
administration will probably continue to attempt to 
fan anti-communist sentiments. 

Ford himself traveled to Italy shortly before 
the elections, and his administration has already 
made it known that it will never accept "a power 
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with a strong Marxist influence 5 * in Italy. 

The general quarters of the southern command 
of NATO is located in Naples, and one of the U.S.’s 
principle nuclear submarine bases is on an island 
near Sardinia. 

•'After the defeat of the Greek colonels, the 
fall of fascism in Portugal and the present prob- 
lems with Turkey," wrote Liberation recently, "the 
Americans have multiplied the pressure to reinforce 
the southern flank of NATO . " 

According to Politique Hebdo, a ".leftist Paris- 
ian weekly, the U.S. Ambassador in Rome has been 
pushing CD leader Amintore Fanfani to extend CD al- 
liances to form a coalition with the extreme right 
for a "law and order" campaign in the legislative 
elections. 

But the possibility of promoting an open con- 
flict between right and left, which failed to arouse 
anti-left hysteria in the June elections, is even 
smaller now. The regional elections showed that 
the majority of the Italian people, while perhaps 
not actively leftists, have at least rid themselves 
of traditional anti-communism -- bred out of fear 
and the formerly strong influence of the church -- 
which has been the Christian Democrats' chief stock 
in trade for thirty years. 

-30- 

********************************* ******************* 

U.S. DENIES VISA TO CUBAN WOMAN INVITED TO SPEAK 
AT N. Y. JULY 26 CELEBRATION 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Dr. Melba Hernandez , a Cuban 
leader invited by the Committee for July 26 to 
speak at the New York July 26 celebration, has been 
denied a visa by the Department of State. 

The Committee for July 26 had invited Dr. Her- 
nandez to deliver the keynote address at the annual 
July 26 celebration, "A People's Salute to Cuba," 
scheduled to be held July 25 at Manhattan Center. 

At a press conference held in New York on July 
3, Michael Rainer, attorney for the July 26 Commit- 
tee , explained that under the UiS. Immigration and 
Naturalization Act, Communist Party members are ex- 
cluded from entering the country unless granted a 
waiver by both the Secretary of State and the At- 
torney General . Ratner filed for a waiver after 
Dr. Hernandez applied for her visa on June 19. 

The State Department informed Ratner on July 1 
that it would not grant a waiver to Dr. Hernandez 
because "she is coming to the United States for a 
political reason, to give a political speech." 

The decision is "a violation of the people of 
the U.S.'s First Amendment rights to hear Dr. Her- 
nandez," said Ratner. "At this point, we have de- 
cided to take every legal and political action that 
we can to fight this exclusion based on political 
reasons." 

Leonard Boudin of the National Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee described the case as "a clear- 
cut situation of whether, on the basis of politi- 
cal considerations created by the McCarran-Walter 
Act of 1952, the government has the power to keep 
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somebody out of the country because it does not 
like his or her political views." Boudin added 
that the issue had never come before the Supreme 
Court. 

The Committee for July 26 called upon people 
to contact immediately Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger and Attorney General Edward Levi to de- 
mand that a non-restrictive travel and speaking 
visa be granted to Dr. Hernandez. Telegrams and 
letters can be sent and telephone calls made to: 

Henry Kissinger, U.S. Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D,C. 20520, (202)655-4000;and Attorney 
General Edward Levi, 10 Constitution Ave. , N.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20530, (202) 737-8200. 

-30- 

X*************************************** ********** 

BLUE" COLLAR/ EMPLOYMENT D0WN 2.3 MILLION FROM LAST YEAR 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- There were 2.3 million few- 
er people employed in blue collar industries in 
May 1975 , according to the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, than in May, 1974: 

The hardest hit of the blue collar industries 
was the construction industry with 800,000 fewer 
jobs, and manufacturing, with nearly 2 million 
fewer people employed. 

Hardest hit within the manufacturing industries 
are primary and secondary metal industries with 
320,000 fewer workers; electrical equipment with 
300,000 layoffs; auto industry with 225,000 layoffs; 
garment industry with 190,000 fewer jobs; and tex- 
tile production with 150,000 fewer j obs . 

Other production industries with layoffs of 
at: least 100,000' workers include lumber and wood 
products; stone, clay and glass manufacturing; and 
rubber and plastic production. 

Even the petroleum industry, with record break- 
ing profits in 1975 , had 10, 0001 fewer production 
workers than the year before. 

And for blue collar workers who still had jobs, 
weekly earnings fell well behind the year's double 
digit inflation rate. Weekly earnings for construc- 
tion workers still employed went up only 2%, and 
workers employed in manufacturing brought home only 
3% more in weekly wages than the year before. 

Weekly wages actually went down in four of the 
poorest paying of production industries --textiles, 
leather, furniture, and stone, clay and glass man- 
ufacturing. 

The reasons people left jobs were also sharply 
different in 1975. While three times as many peo- 
ple were "job losers" in 1974 rather than "job 
leavers," in 1975 eight times as many people "lost" 
jobs rather than "left" them. 

-30- 

************************************************** 

FRIENDS AND SUBSCRIBERS: OUR FINANCIAL CRISIS IS 

STILL WITH US. IN FACT, IT SEEMS EVER PRESENT. 

PLEASE PAY YOUR BACK BILLS. MANY OF YOU OWE US A 
LOT OF MONEY, AND WE DON'T UNDERSTAND WHY YOU! RE- 
FUSE TO PAY. WE CAN'T CONTINUE WITHOUT YOUR PAYMENTS, 
SO SEND IT IN. DON'T PUT IT OFF. DO IT NOW. 
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ALABAMA SUIT CHARGES STATE OFFICIALS 
WITH ATMORE PRISON INMATE KILLING 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Carrie Bush, the mother of 
an inmate in the Atmore Prison Farm, recently filed 
suit in Birmingham federal court charging Alabama 
state and prison officials with murdering her son 
in the aftermath of a rebellion there in January 
of 1974.Her son, George Chagina Dobbins, had been 
chairman of Inmates for Action (IFA), a statewide 
Alabama prisoners* organization. 

Bush names Marion B. Harding, then warden at 
Atmore, G.S. Byrne, Sheriff of Escambia County 
Jail, L.B. Sullivan, Commission of Corrections, 
Governor George Wallace, and several others as 
defendants and is demanding $250,000 from each. 

IFA was begun in 1971 and Chagina was its 
chairman when IFA members and other Atmore prison- 
ers took control of the segregation unit on Janua- 
ry 18, 1974 and demanded to speak to the media a- 
bout prison conditions. Officials ordered an at- 
tack on the prison, however, and a prisoner and , 
a guard were killed® 

Nine black prisoners were charged with the 
killing of this guard and another guard who died 
during an incident at Holman prison two months la- 
ter. Convictions so far have brought sentences 
ranging from 31 years to life for the prisoners, 
known as the Atmore-Holman Brothers. 

Chagina was wounded during the Atmore Rebel- 
lion but the wounds were on his arms and back and 
were not serious enough to kill him. The suit 
charges that he had no wounds on his face and 
head before he was taken to Mobile General Hospi- 
tal (about 60 miles away) and that he had nine 
axe-like stab wounds on his face and head Mien he 
arrived dead at the hospital. 

The suit also reports that during the prison 
negotiations between Chagina and Warden Handing, 
the warden told him, ’’Youfre a walking dead man 
and you don’t even know it- -a lot of you are^ going 
to die if anything happens to any of my guards.” 

Barely two months later, on March 12, 1974, 
a leader of the IFA at Holman Prison, Tommy " 
Yukeena Dotson, was stripped and handcuffed to 
the showers, where he was brutally beaten to death 
by four guards armed with pick-axe handles and 
baseball bats. 

During the beating, Yukeena got a knife away 
from one of his attackers and a guard was killed. 

An attempt by the Attorney General’s office to 
frame up two other IFA members for the death of 
the guard ended in a directed verdict of acquittal 
when state’s witnesses contradicted their own tes- 
timony. But no guards have been charged with Yu- 
keena’ s murder. 

Just prior to Yukeena’ s murder, a prisoner 
trustee discovered a ff death list” in the warden’s 
desk at Holman containing the names of about twen- 
ty Alabama prison activists. Chagina and Yukeena 
were on the list as was Frank X Moore, who was 
found dead in his cell at the Escambia County Jail 
on April 25, 1975. The sheriff in charge of the 
jail, G.S. Byrne, had been involved in the Atmore 
incident and rode in the ambulance in which Chagina 
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Officials say that Moore hung himself with a 
twisted sheet strung through a light grill, but 
his mother, Sara Moore, disagrees. ”He was mur- 
dered, and he went down fighting like a man to the 
end,” she said® Photographs taken of Moore’s body 
by a private photographer hired by the family show 
bruises and apparent rope burns on his chest, 
ankles and neck as well as a large gash in the back 
and severely skinned knuckles, "all clearly recent 
wounds® 

Moore was being held at the Escambia County 
Jail in connection With the death -of the guard 1 at 
Atmore® The charge was not based on any contention 
that he had actually killed the guard, but 
instead that his participation in the rebellion had 
” aided and abetted” in the killing. Those who 
had already been tried for the same offense on the 
same evidence were all convicted. 

’’Members of the IFA and those prisoners who 
sympathize with its goals continue to suffer haras- 
sment and threats from prison officials,” writes 
the Atmore Holman Brothers Defense Committee in a 
June 16 Activities Report® ’’Legal, private mail 
is routinely tampered with and prisoners are trans- 
ferred arbitrarily and their visitation rights 
hampered or denied® One of the Brothers recently 
brought to trial has been denied needed medical 
care and has been ill since his trial.” 

Two of the Atmore-Holman Brothers have also 
been transferred to Mt. Meigs Medical and Diagnos- 
tic Center where the authorities are attempting to 
administer unauthorized drugs on them, and have 
placed them in lock-up for refusing to take them. 

Currently, the defense committee is appealing 
all convictions and Yukeena’ s family will so6n file a 
suit similar to the one filed by Carrie Bush. 

Community support for the Brothers is growing. 

In a spirited meeting in early June in the Ensley 
area of Birmingham where Frank X grew up, Sara Moore, 
his mother, told the group of about 75 people, 

’’Frank uplifts my head and I know what Frank 
would want us to do® We must continue to carry on 
in Frank’s name and in the name of Chagina and 
Yukeena. « ® • And we will continue to clear the road 
for all those who want what Frank wanted and that 
is freedom for all poor and oppressed people.” 

-30- 


OUR LEADERS ON THE FAMILY 

”1 am not about to give in to gay liberation 
and codify into the law the business of homosexuality. 
It is the first beginning of the breakdown of a soci- 
ety. It strikes at the heart of family life, and I’m 
not about to encourage that sort of thing. • .This is 
the way civilizations crumble® The logical end of 
homosexuality is the gradual end of the human race.” 

--Senator Henry ’’Scoop” Jackson (D-Wasl 

’’Throughout the centuries the family has pro- 
vided the muscle and sinew of most civilized cul- 
tures.” 

Gerald Ford, 1965 in”Por trait of 

the Assassin” 
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[See graphics to go with this story.] 

U.S. Gig JOINJ JAPANESE DEMONSTRATION AGAINST 
SOUTH KOREAN PRESIDENT PAK 

IWAKUNI, Japan (LNS) — Four active-duty GIs join- 
ed a group of Japanese and American civilians in pro- 
testing military and economic support for South 
Korean President Pak Chung Hee in a rally and demon- 
stration held on June 22 at Iwakuni, Japan. Iwakuni 
is ifiljersitg.ofr.a :\niaj flrrU. S.i-.iMaf ine^.Gorp . Air Station. 

Slogans for the demonstration included "Get 
the U.S. Military Out of South Korea," "Free Kim Chi 
Ha and All Political Prisoners," and "Stop the Free 
Use of Bases in Japan for Attack." The last of 
these refers to statements by Japanese Prime Minis- 
ter Miki that he will "seriously consider" requests 
by the U. S. military to use bases in Japan for direct 
combat attacks in the event of a war in Korea. 

One of the GIs, just back from 2 weeks in South 
Korea, spoke at the pre-demonstration rally. After 
saying how South Korea is being "fiendishly pushed 
towards war," and talking about the inequities of 
wealth he saw in the slums and rich districts of 
Seoul, he added : "None of these inhuman conditions 
would be possible without U.S. military aid and eco- 
nomic support, and Japanese financial investment." 

The key reason for the rally was to demonstrate 
opposition to the upcoming Japanese-Korean Ministerial 
Conference — the symbolic act in which the conserva- 
tive Japanese ruling party will give its approval to 
further investment of Japanese capital in South Korea. 

The main speaker at the rally was Inoue Sumio, 
a leader of the Japan-Korean Solidarity Committee. 

He showed slides and talked about the historical 
and present economic invasion of South Korea by one 
of, Japan's worst polluters, Nippon Chemical Indus- 
trial. Inoue also spoke of the 8 alleged members of 
the People's Revolutionary Party, executed in South 
Korea in April. "Those 8 men, who commit ted no crimes, 
were murdered by Japan and Pak." He said the day 
before the execution of the men, the amount of Japan- 
ese aid to be given to support the South Korean 
economy had been agreed on. 

Inoue urged further struggle to stop the joint 
Ministerial Conference, now planned for August, after 
Miki's trip to the U.S. "Just stopping the Conference 
will not stop all aid," he said, "but it is an im- 
portant step. It is necessary to stop the Conference, 
and we can stop it!" 

The other major speaker at the rally was Kwak 
Su Ho, chairman of the Hiroshima branch of Kanseido, 
the anti-Pak youth league of Korean Residents in 
Japan. Kwak said, "It has been 30 years since we, 
the Korean people, were liberated from 36 years as 
a Japanese colony. We don't intend to continue under 
the conditions of colonization .any' longer." 

Kwak also talked about the isolation of Presi- 
dent Pak, including the fact that he has a large 
plot of land already equipped With a plane ready to 
rush him out of the country in the event of rebellion 
or war. 

The rally and demonstration were sponsored by 
the Hobbit Coffeehouse of Iwakuni. The Hobbit has 
been active in the anti-war and anti— imperialist 
movement with Japanese people and GIs in Iwakuni since 
its start in February of 1972. 

— 30 — 
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SOCIALIST FEMINIST CONFERENCE HELD 

YELLOW SPRINGS, Ohio (LNS)— About 1600 women 
from all over the United States attended a social- 
ist-feminist conference held from July 4-6 on the 
Antioch College Campus in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Many more who wanted to attend had to be turned away 
for lack of space because of an original underestim- 
ation of how many women would come. 

The Chicago Women's Liberation Union, the 
Boston Socialist/Feminist Organization, and the 
Twin Cities Women's Union Were among the groups who 
organized the conference. 

Explaining the decision to hold the conference , 
a spokeswoman for the Socialist/Feminist group of 
the Dayton New American Movement said at the open- 
ing session, "We don't think of ourselves as a self- 
conscious national movement . We didn't know each 
other's ideas and work and the parameters of our 
ideas. . ..We hope new organizations will be formed 
and already existing ones strengthened. . . We need to 
create a vision that has the skills and the will 
to transform society." 

Through workshops, panels, song, theater and 
slide presentations women at the gathering had an 
unparalleled opportunity to compare experiences arid 
tactics in community and workplace organizing with 
women involved in similar activities around the 
country. 

Workshops and strategy sessions included dis- 
cussions of joblessness; women in prison; socialist- 
feminist women's unions; developing a lesbiaft com- 
munity; graphic communication for the women's move- 
ment; waitress, office, and health worker organiz- 
ing ; steril ization ; youth liberation ; art and revol- 
ution; creating a national anti-rape movement; housing 
and urban dislocation; women and the economy and 
many others. 

The conference was criticized by some Third 
World women present who felt that conference organ- 
izers had failed to solicit the participation of 
Third World groups and adequately address questions 
relevant to Third World women. The conference fee 
combined with the Cost of getting to Yellow Springs 
also made it difficult for women with little money 
to attend. 

"We cannot work together by ignoring our ten- 
sions and our contradictions. We can oftly work to- 
gether by naming those tensions, feeling the pain 
of those contradictions, and finally, coming to some 
workable strategies," the Lesbian Caucus at the con- 
ference wrote 'in a statement going into some dissatis- 
factions with the conference. 

One viewpoint on Social ism- Feminism was expressed 
by a spokeswoman for the Berkeley-Oak land Women's 
Union at a panel on theory on the first day of the 
conference . 

*^Our conanittment; is based, not on liberalism or 
moral ism but because; we understand our Own personal 
stake in changing the system which oppresses us. . . 

We must organize women in all spheres . A crucial 
part of this organizing is bringing out the common 
root of all of our oppressions." 

* , * * 

■ A: booklet of speeches from 
being prepared For information on it-,-.#ri-te /fo-^the- 
Socialist'Eominist Group, 1*309 North Main St' Dayton, 

Ohio, 45405. -30- 
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TOP RIGHT i Songs played a unifying role 
in the Socialist-Feminist Conference 
held in Yellow Springs, Ohio, 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE SIX, 

CREDIT: :LNS Womens Graphics 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Photo taken during the New 

York City wildcat strike of sanitation 
workers in early July. The Police 
Benevolent Association decided not to 
strike with the sanitation workers. 

SEE THE NEXT PACKET FOR THE STORY. 
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TOP LEFT: Women in the panel on the 

"problem of heterosexuality" speak 
at the Socialist-Feminist Conference 
held in Yellow Springs Ohio on the 
July 4th week-end. 

SEE PAGE SIX FOR THE STORY. 
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MIDDLE LEFT: Photo of people celebrating 

the victories of the Communist Party 
in Italy. , ' 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE SEVEN. 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Maps of the Cape Verde 

Islands that became independent on July 5. 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE 1. 



BOTTOM LEFT: Photo of the official 

Bicentennial Wagon Train that is retrac- 
ing the 3,000 mile voyage made by early pioneers. 

SEE STORY ON PAGE FOUR. 

CREDIT: Tom Begnal/NORTHWEST PASSAGE/LNS 
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TDP^iEFTr Timber worker adjusting '.the top 
of a tirain. loaded with -lumber* 
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OF" THIS PACKET (#715). 
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■ BOTTOM -RIGHT : After logs are cut, (all 
the same length) , they are piled evenly , 
on the ground 9 and thfW-’a-ltfKelus. wrapped 

■ around them-. A motor Attached to the truck 
then hoists :the logs' onto -the truck where 
,the.y have to be carefully rearranged. 
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MIDDLE LEFTsK U. S. GI 1 fe join - demonstration 
against South Korean PEesiddnt Psk. The 
demonstration took place June 22, 1975 
"in Iwakunij Eapan-. 
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BOTTOM LEFT : Demonstration in Cape Verde in 

support of the PAXQC. 
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